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GOOD GOODS AT THE RIGHT PBICES, 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


Is now opening 
NEW SHAWLS, NEW DRESS GOODS. 


Double Fold Madonnas, at 31 cts. 

Very fine as $1.25. 

Extra wide * 1.37}. 

Choice shades in double warp Alpacas, imported ex- 


preusly for the plain trade, 75 cts. 
923 tfn 


We have just received our Fall importation of 


PIM'S IRISH POPLINS, 


in choice shades, as follows: 
Dark Brown, 
a Olive Brown, 
London Smoke, and 
Dark § 
Please call and gee them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S,W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. |" 


"FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. _ 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks ccunty, Pa., ad’ress (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


A kind, obliging, middle-aged woman, capable to 
assist in the care of an invalid, and willing to be 
generally useful in the family. o_ may 
be made at this office, 144 N. 7th 


WANTED 


An energetic boy to learn the wholesale dry goods 
business. HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO., 
2t. 17 Strawberry St., Philadelphia. 
ANTED. 
A good sales-lady. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
2t. 26 S. Second St., Philadelphia. 


MARIA FP. PARTENHBSIMBR, 
Formerly Coorsr, respectfully informs Friends she 
continuss her business in P+ IN BONNET making, 
at 462 F:anklin St., Philada. 

Plain bonnets ready made. 819 tf. ° 


JAMES W. ia aan & a 





gineers’ and 
ne Paper, and drawing ma. 
Magic and Slides; Poérmomsters) Be- 
: rps 
ab lobes, ier katie Ane 
oils, Air Pum vanic Apparatus, &o. 
The following Manuals sent on receipt of Abe Cents 
for each part: 
Part xz te Instruments, ie pages. 
3. Lanterns, 98.8 
&i 4, Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘‘ 
y 


NEW FALL GOODS, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
expressly for him. 


In shades manufactured 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 


price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 


years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts , $1.00, = 25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article: 

Black Alpacas of oe = makes at old prices ; 
bought before the 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls. in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &e 

An early call is solicited. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ OEREMONY. 
Blanks, ¢4.00, Filled up, $8.00, Written from 


701 ARCH STREET, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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CHARLES t JACKSON, 


Supstw lic 


Has just. received a complete gueorsmenh of Cloths 
Cassimeres and.Vestings of desirable colors an 
qualities for Frietids’ wear, ‘which “will be made to 
erder on reasonable terms. | py 8—ly 


WEST OF ENGLUND KERSENS. 


60 inches wide, and wool-dyed. 


Light and dark shades of our 
OWN IMPORTATION, 
And selected exp-essly for 


Overcoats & Suits 


For. FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


SHARPLESS & SON, 
N. W. cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts., 
seiadiatiniae PHILADELPHIA. 


LOUDON LAND FOR SALE. 


A desirable little farm of 70 acres at private sale, 
adjoining the town of Waterford, Loudon Co., Va., 
convenient to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, three ‘miles 
from W..& 0. RB: R. and eight miles from B. & O. 
R. R., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood. 
The buildings are good, convenient, and nearly 
new ; dwelling contains ten rooms and good cellar. 
Good ice house, and other necessary buildings. 
- Over 200 fruit ‘trees, nearly all kinds and choice 
varieties. The farm is divided into five fields and 
meadow, running water in all. For further par- 
tienlars call on or address 

Cc. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

812 4t Waterford, Loudon Co., Va. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 

the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of whick 
ets be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 

the the pecking of of old furniture, promptly attended to 
URN: 
™ 





TURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
—B8. B. REGESTER havin R. B. Bewx’s interes 
whole attention to the 
an entire satisfaction to al 


98 en iw sw 


ciate will again give | 
who maja with choir ond 


CARPETINGS. 
ee oan as ie tes a 


ba M GREENS &o. 





‘) 18th day of 9°month (Sept.) ‘1871. 





Warren, by a well-qualified young Friend, from 
New England, a situation in or near the oe 
ifpalage site 


ia, a a Pris he 
Hatin Ne “North 
ieeiags rat 'Philad ai, dt, 


Ganeational, 
Moorestown Boarding School for Female 


The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th 
1871. For Circulars a 
MARY §. Liverncorr, Pyare 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
Tustruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Del. Oo.; Pa., 
For Boys and Girls. 
ba The next term begins on September 4th. For 


Circulars, address 
819 ly, GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,’ is conducted 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 


Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hoopes, 


Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 

Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 

Joseph Shortlidge, Ellwood Michener, 
Barclay Knight. 


The success of this Institutiou under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th, 1871. 

For Catalogue, address 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

715 3m Concordville, Pa. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHES Co., PA. 

This Institution, which has ‘been in successful 
operation for the last seventeen years, will com- 
mence its next session on the 2d cf Tenth month 
next. Thorough and careful inst: .ction will be 
given in every department. Terms, $85 per session 
of twenty weeks. For circulars and full particulars 


address the Frincig@l 
HARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 
85 2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa, 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y 
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THE INDIANS. 


The following extracts of letters from our 
friends M. B,.L. and A. Greer have just 
been furnished us by the Indian Aid Associ- 
ation. Though some time has elapsed since 
they were written, we believe they will be 
read with interest. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Indian 
Aid Association, held in Philadelphia, 8th 
mo. 30th, 1871, it was directed that extracts 
from letters received during the summer 
should be published in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
for the benefit of members residing in other 
localities. 

Oroz Acency, 5th mo. 10th, 1871. 

To the Indian Aid Association of Philadel- 
phia, Dear Friends:—Now that you are 
about closing your labors for the season, it 
may be satisfactory to you to be apprised of 
the good results that have been attained 
through your exertions. Without attempt- 
ing to portray the wretchedness which your 
labors have alleviated, or the comfort which 
they have produced among these poor peo- 
ple, let me call your attention to the influ- 
ence which they have had in advancing the 

eat work of humanity and love which has 
te entrusted to our Society. You are 


aware of the condition in which we found 
these Indians. Their past had been a record 
of suffering, and the promise of their future 





was almost hopeless. Having been for years 
the prey of corrupt white men, they were 
distrustful of the whole white race. But 
kindness was not long in reaching. their 
hearts, and distrust in giving place to confi- 
dence. The warm garments which your 
kindness has bestowed on them, and the love 
which has ever accompanied your donations, 
are regarded by them as the surest evidences 
of the sincerity of those to whose care they 
have been entrusted. Hitherto they have 
listened to promises, which experience taught 
them to mistrust, but now they behold our 
sincerity of purpose, shadowed forth not in 
empty words, but in works that can be seen 
and felt. The elevation and civilization of 
our red brethren is a work in which our So- 
ciety has ever felt a lively interest; but since 
the Christian policy of President Grant has 
entrusted to it the care and management of 
these Western tribes, its individual members 
have more generally awakened to the im- 
portance of the work. They realize that the 
great principles on which their Society is 
‘ounded are placed on trial before the world, 
and that it lies within the power of every 
one to aid in advancing such a work, as well 
as to rejoice in the promise of its success. 
The Indian Aid Association, whilst alleviat- 
ing the wretched condition of these Indians, 
has won for our religious Society their grati- 
tude and confidence. The great work of their 
elevation may now go on, attended at every 
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step by a measure of success that will en- 
courage us to persevere to the end. Some 
have asked us, “ How long will our Aid As- 
sociation be necessary?” We would answer, 
that until our people can have time to open 
farms and procure stock there will necessarily 
be much poverty and distress among them, 
they will have no means of procuring cloth- 
ing for their children or themselves, and 
their hereditary attachment to the blanket 
will require a combatting influence, such as 
our Aid Association has successfully exerted 
for the last two years. Already quite a num- 
ber have been induced to leave the village to 
reside on farms that they have selected, and 
others will shortly follow their example. We 
trust that in another year the greater part of 
the tribe will be located on farms, and their 
villages will begin to disappear. Each year 
will lighten your work, and when at length 
our school children are ready to take the 
places of their parents, and a community of 
thrifty farmers is turning this prairie soil, 
then your “ Aid” will be needless. In con- 
clusion, allow me to say that the influence 
which you have exerted has powerfully aided 
in assuring success to our endeavors. Your 
labors bave been crowned with ample fruits. 
Very truly your Friend, 
ALBERT L. GREEN, 
U. 8. Indian Agent. 


Letter from M. B. Lightfoot, dated 
Nowart, 5th mo. 19th, 1871. 

I want to say how valuable and oppor- 
tune these boxes of goods are at this time. 
The one from Byberry contained a nice 
assortment of summer clothing for our 
school children, while in the Philadel- 
phia box we found what we needed so much 
at this time, a large Jot of strong working 
summer pants for our men and boys. Indeed 
nothing could haye been sent which was more 

ed, or a greater relief and help to us 
just now than this clothing for our men: 
they were coming to us daily showing their 
worn-out winter clothes, and importuning for 
more, saying they did not want to go back 
to the blanket and leggings, but could see no 
other way, as their slender annuity was fast 
being spent for the bare necessaries in the 
way of food, and they could not afford to 
buy clothing ; we were the more anxious to 
supply this want, seeing, as we have the last 
. winter and spring, what an incentive and en- 
couragement the clothing has been to them 
to work and try to help themselves. Ex- 
perience has confirmed our belief that In. 
dians cannot and will not work in the blank- 
et; besides the whole style of dress is so dis- 
tinctive, that they will never feel they are or 
need try to be like other people while they 


have to wear the leggings and blanket. Feel- 
ing as we do, that not only their comfort but 
their going to work and their civilization 
so much depends on doing away with their 
distinctive Indian dress, we have felt willing 
again and again to ask for clothing for our 
men, but if Friends can only bear with our 
troublesome ways and theirs, and help awhile 
longer, we do think and believe permanent 
good to them will come of it. Samuel Jan- 
ney has just been with us on his way to the 
Otoes. He and Thomas are much en- 
couraged about the way our men have been 
building their fences and putting in crops 
this spring ; their patches of corn, wheat, oats, 
and garden vegetables have all been planted 
in good season, and as we yesterday rode out 
among the neighboring settlements, we were 
gratified to find that our people were quite as 
forward with their cropping as their white 
neighbors, so different from last year—then 
I had much difficulty in getting them to 
fence and plow in time, and their corn suf- 
fered from late planting. They are anxious 
to have their lands sectionized, and if it 
could be done before it is too late to break 
prairie, we think a large number would go to 
work at once and make farms, so that in two 
or three years they would be self-sustaining. 
Shall I say while Iam talking of our men, 
that summer coats and vests are in request, 
we having given out all we had, and if any 
Friends have part-worn coats and vests for 
men and boys, of any description, to spare, 
we shall be glad to get them; (pants we 
have a supply of at present,) also little 
roundabouts or thin coats for our schoolboys 
from 10 to 12 years of age—we do not dare 
to ask for new ones, but only those out of 
use, if any there be. 





One thing is clear to me, that no indul- 
gence of passion destroys the spiritual nature 
so much as respectable selfishness.— George 
MacDonald. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


I was glad to see in the last number of the 
Intelligencer that the subject of intemperance 
was brought before the notice of its readers. 
The alarming increase of this great evil is 
well calculated to arrest the serious attention 
of any thoughtful mind. According to the 
late official returns of Edward 8. Young, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, the annual 
production of whiskey in the United States is 
62,500,000 gallons, at a money value of 
$375,000,000, besides the amount distilled il- 
licitly, of which no statistics can be obtained. 
The annual value of imported liquors is 
$100,000,000. Fermented liquors of different 
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kinds annually amount to 300,000,000. bar- 
rels, the aggregate value being $600,000,000. 
E. 8. Young also reports one hundred and 
fifty thousand licensed liquor-stores, whose 
sales amount to $600,000,000, and the esti- 
mate he considers low. 

When we reflect upon the increasing fa- 
cilities for gratifying the taste for strong 
drink, the crime, taxation, pauperism and 
wretchedness consequent upon it, the amount 
thus taken from the capital and industry of 
the country and used to injure society, the sin 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a drink aseumes an alarming ma 
nitade, and appeals to all thoughtful min 
to do what they can by individual abstinence 
and legal enactments, to arrest this tide of 
misery which is sweeping over the land. 

Friends have long been endeavoring to free 
their Society from this evil. Though the propo- 
sition for more stringent } ‘elation, which 
came before our late a eeting, was not 
then adopted, the tire will no doubt come 
when we shall unite in the necessity for greater 
protective statutes on this subject. Until 
then, may we individually, by private influ- 
ence and example, discourage its uee, and 
thus aid in bringing about this much-needed 
reform. 

The late presentment of the Grand Jury of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions confirms the 
oft-repeated statement that eight-teaths of all 
the cases of assault and battery, petty theft, 
riot, and murder, are assignable to intemper- 
ance as the primary cause. This summary 
includes only such cases as come to the official 
knowledge of the jurors. The long catalogue 
of misdemeanors, including breaches of trust, 
of decorum, of morality, and the sad private 
instances of domestic irregularities known 
only to sorrowing hearts, will ever remain 
unchronicled. With such startling evidence 
to the blighting effects of this evil, how can 
any of us be indifferent, or hesitate to discard 
from our social entertainments, and as much 
as possible from medical practice, an article 
so_ dangerous and insidious? 

As has heen said in the editorial of the 


29th of Eighth month, the peculiar effects of 


alcoholic stimulants is to weaken the will- 
power. The demands of the system become 
greater with each indulgence, and the will 
proportionably weaker, until the poor victim 
is often drawn into a condition in which he 
seems almost powerless to resist. Yet, even 
in this state, the feeble cry—* I will arise and 
o to my Father,” is never uttered in vain ; 
if the longing for a better life is followed up 
by using the little strength remaining, the 
effort will be blessed. “For thus saith the 
Lord that created the heavens, I said not 
unto the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain.” 






















But it is less difficult to resist temptation 


when first presented, than to retrace a wrong 


course, so it behooves us not only to keep a 


watch over ourselves in this respect, but to 


avoid placing a stumbling block in the way 
of another. 


May we all give to this important subject 
the attention which it deserves, and carefully 


and prayerfully examine how far we are, 
either directly or indirectly, eee 


use of intoxicating liquors. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo., 1871. 








AFFLICTIONS are blessings to us when we 
can bless God for afflictions. Suffering has 
kept many from sinning. Fiery trials make 


golden Christians.— Dyer. 





CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


As life advances, a more modest, a calmer, 
sweeter, more tolerant spirit begins to infuse 
itself into a man’s mind. He'begins to‘ attach 
less and less importance to the points which 
divide sects and churches from each other, to 
think that few of them are worth a breach of 
charity—at any rate, to be convinced that it 
is not on these that the relation of the soul to 
God and eternity depends. Seeing in all 
churches men whose sweet and saintly lives 
breathe the very spirit of Christ, and of whom 
it is impossible to doubt that to Christ they 
are dear; shall he refuse to recognize those 
whom his Lord has received, or turn away 
with unchristian hardness and exclusiveness 
from men whom he niay soon have to meet 
in heaven? No! whenever in the heat of 
party feeling, amid the weary strifes and ri- 
valries of sects and churches, we are tempted 
to indulge the spirit of theological or ecclesi- 
astical exclusiveness, or to feel for intellectual 
error the indignation and hostility that should 
be reserved for sin, there is one thought that 
may well bring us to a better mind. Let us 
recall to mind the good and holy men of dif- 
ferent sects and churches who once were with 
us and are now in the presence of Christ, and 
ask whether the points which divided them 
here, and about which, it may be, they con- 
tended and wrangled so hotly, can keep them 
asunder there, in that deeper, diviner life 
into which they have en . Let.us think, 
too, if it be ours to join one day their blissful 
society, whether we shall carry with us much 
of our ecclesiastical partnership or our theo- 
logical jealousies into the still, sweet rest of 
heaven. 

Travellers as we are, amidst the mists and 
shades of life, it is not wonderful, perhaps, 
that in its dim and deceptive light we should 
sometimes mistake a friend for an enemy, or 
turn away from a brother as if he were a 
stranger or an alien. But the night is far 
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spent, the day is at hand; not distant is the, 
hour when the sun of our gouls shall rise full- 
orbed on our waiting eyes, and the mists shal] 
dis and the shadows flee away forever ; 
and then, then at last, if not now, we shall 
recognize in every sou! that has ever loved 
and lived for Christ, the face of a brother and 
a friend.—Dr. Caird. 





TRUE charity is an excellent virtue, and 
sincerely to labor for their good whose belief 
in all points doth not agree with ours, is a 
happy state.—John Woolman. 


HUMAN PERFECTION. 


But if a man is essentially perfectible, why 
should not some attain perfection? I mean, 
of course, by perfection, not the absolute idea 
of the complete expansion of all faculties up 
to their infinite degrees (which in one sense 
ean never be attained by man, and which is 
Deity), but that practical state of equilibrium, 
of entire truth to self, of complete devotion to 
the good, and unqualified rejection of the 
evil, implied in the word “ perfect ” as used 
by Jesus, in the text and elsewhere, and by 
many other writers both in the Old and the 
New Testaments, and which we sometimes 
describe as “ perfection on the plane of man- 
hood.” This is what Jesus calls us to, in our 
text—that as God is perfect in His sphere, so 
we should be in ours. And this, it seems to 
me, is entirely conceivable; and if it be, un- 
happily, not probable in us as individuals, we 
must certainly admit its entire possibility. 

And, my friends, despite all the evil of the 
world, there seems to me enough to encourage 
it asa hope. Without recurring now to the 
illustrious character to which the subject 
naturally turns our thoughts (for I have 
wished to discuss it on general grounds), I see 
on many sides facts that abundantly encourage 
it. AsI stand by the bedside of death or 
distress, and see how calmly the one is always 
met and how patiently the other is almost al- 
ways endured; as i see a crippled form, 
through which the wrenches and twinges of 
pain course momentarily, without assuage- 
ment or intermission, and yet without extort- 
ing a word of complaint ;—as I see a tender 
mother, her little brood swept away at a 
breath, till her heart. wrings in agony, still 

‘able to say, “ Thy will be done ;’—as I see 
brave hearts daring pestilence to carry suc- 
cor; as find, always and as a characteristic 
fact, that the advent of real trial develops 
unknown strength, my heart rises to a confi- 
dence in the glorious capacities of manhood 
which can-admit any possibility of achieve- 
ment, Yes, and who of you has not known, 
as life wound. its way among men, those 
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saintly souls in whom this completeness of 


os 





attainment seemed to you almost visibly 
realized ?—coming so near to this complete 
purification and balancing of the mind that 
at least your, perbaps sin clouded vision, 
could not detect wherein it had tot been at- 
tained? Alas for life, if there were not such ! 
These holy ones, that shine out in the firma- 
ment of history and life, stars of first magni- 
tude, with their tender but searching rays !— 
bringing God ‘near to us by their jaith and 
their communion with Him, and holding out 
to us at onee rebuke and hope! No doubt, 
in their every bosom is that same conscious- 
ness of higher heights still which made Jesus 
say, ‘Call me not good; there is but one 
good, that is God ;” and yet, perhaps, no con- 
scious lack of fidelity to those ideals, no con- 
scious inclination to swerve from the straight 
and narrow pathways that lead us thither.— 
Joseph May, in Christian Register. 
For Friends" Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

Life among the Dakotas. 

FROM MY DIARY. 
(Continued from page 454.) 
8th mo. 31st. While I was preparing break- 
fast, Pepe dropped in for medical advice ; he 
has not been well for some time. He if al- 
ways so polite and respectful, I told G. to 
ask him to take coffee with us. He accepted, 
but complained of want of appetite. My table 
was unusually inviting ; eggs had been brought 
in plentifully the day before, and I had not 
spared them in the omelet or on the egg- 
plant. He sat down with us, and ate respect- 
ably ; he was delighted with the egg-plant — 
he had never tasted it before; took sliced 
tomatoes and everything else that was set 
before him, eating heartily. After we had 
finished, he complimented me by saying : “ It 
is better than Dacota ;” he “ can eat much.” 
I showed him my portfolio of pictures. He 
recognized the interior of Independence Hall, 
and told us about hiswisit to Washington 
and Philadelphia in company with other 
chiefs and head men of his tribe. Much of 
his conversation was but imperfectly under- 
stood, but our familiarity with the localities 
enabled us to guess what was not intelligible. 
He is a sensible man, with an excellent mem- 

ory, and must have been very observing. 

We soon had quite a Dacota company. 
Ha ke-waste, the handsome chief, came in, 
and joined in conversation. He admired the 
paves and remembered that I gave his 
ittle danghter a black hat with blue trim- 
mings; meanwhile, Hannah Sky, in rude 
fashion, introduced me to her mother. H. 
has been ill, and has been absent from 
school several sessions. Her work-box is 
covered, and she looks admiringly at the 
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pretty top, worked nicely by her own skillful 
fingers in designs of her own. These boxes; 
which the girls have been making covers for, 
are much valued. Few of them have any 
other place than the pallet on which they sit, 
and where at night they sleep, to keep their 
clothes or sewing. A good strong box, with 
a lid that has binges, nicely lined with papers, 
the picture sides out, and a pretty curtain of 
calico on the outside, the lid stuffed like a 
cushion and covered with cloth, on which de- 
signs of buds and flowers have been wrought 
in appliqué, with silks aud velvets of various 
hues, is a treasure that all are anxious to 
possess. Seldom is such cheap benevolence 
so useful. One squaw amused us greatly. 
Being a mother, she was favored with a box 
of extra dimensions; she was much pleased 
with the gift, wrapped it up in a blanket, 
slung it across her shoulders, and bore it in 
triumph to her tipi. This morning she came 
in very diffidently. “What is wanted, Nancy?” 
I ask. She tells me, in Dakota, that “ her box 
is nice (‘ waste’), but she wants a lock put on 
it, with a key that she can keep, so that when 
she puts her things in the box, they will stay 
there until she takes them out.” Only a 
lock (which possibly a dime might purchase) 
between her and happiness! I coald not 
help thinking of a friend at home, who would 
not begrudge a gross of them to make these 
poor women happy. Promising to see if 
there are any on the agency that would be 
suitable, she departed hopefully. 

Hannah receives the hat which had been 
reserved for her, and a comb and brush, be- 
sides some pieces of silks and velvets which 
had fallen to her in dividing the few scraps 
that had not been used. To her mother is 
given a share of the part worn clothing for. 
her little boy, and as many tomatoes as she is 
willing to carry home. They departed very 
happy. 

Pretty soon Paul’s wife came in, by appoint- 
ment, to receive the things promised her last 
evening, when G. and I were there. Paul’s 
pantaloons were out at the knees. He isa 
good man, and deserves to be better cared for. 
I told her so, and gave her some patches, also 
some thread and buttons. 

Other Dakota gentlemen joined the two 
who are having a pleasant time over the pic 
tures G. showed them many curious and 
interesting things. Tne morning passed rap- 
idly away, and it was nearly noon when they 
arose to go. I ask myself again, as I have 
done many times, can it be possible that these 
are the men whose horrible atrocities in the 
Mindesota massacre shocked the whole civil- 
ized community? I would fain believe that 
charze to be false. 

The evening was beautiful. G. had to'visit 
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a man and his wife who are sick, and I shared 
his pleasant moonlight walk. Unexpectedly 
we stumbled upon the runaway couple. 
While G. attended to the sick in the tent ad- 
joining, I improved the opportunity with 
the erring. The man is young, understands 
English and talks quite fluently. 1 hope he 
will be made to see the great wrong he has 
been guilty of, and do what he can te make 
amends: he promised to seek after the right. 
Returning, we stopped for a few minutes at 
Maggie’s. What a kind mo herly heart she 
has! Nancy’s boy is sick, and she is too in- 
dulgent to force him to take the medicine the 
doctor orders. Maggie knows the boy is run- 
ning down very fast, and that he must be 
more wisely cared for. There he lies upon 
her bed ; she has undertaken to see that the 
doctor’s directions are faithfully carried out, 
and [ think she will soon have the child well. 
Several Yanktons, who are here on a visit to 
Samuel Hionman, are sitting around, and we 
shake hands and exchange a few words 
through Maggie, as interpreter. They are 
painted and adorned with feathers, quite 
unlike the civilized Santees, As it was yet 
early, we stopped at Louis’, where we found 
a woman sitting on the ground with a candle 
before her, busy over ribbon work. She is 
doing it with the nicest precision. Louis 
told us he is preparing to go up to the Yank- 
ton agency on a trading expedition. The 
woman was trimming a common calico shirt, 
with this beautiful work. The shirts, with 
leggings of flanvel, or cheap cloth, trimmed 
to match, and a tuft of deer-tail dyed red and 
blended with some other hair, to fasten on the 
top of the head, will readily parchase a fine 
pony worth forty dollars. 

gth mo. 1st. This date should find me in 
the little circle of home. But I am still here, 
uncertain about the time of Jeaving. 

Today closes my efforts in the sewing- 
school. Everything has been turned to some 
account that could be made ase of. There is 
a wide field for usefulness among these women 
and children. The men are ete Yaar far 
behind in the path of civilization. They need 
the kind and continuous labors of a motherly 
woman, one who can find the good that is in 
them, and wisely direct it. Many such are 
sitting in unprofitable ease, as in their ceiled 
houses, wondering if there is anything left for 
them to do, and yet shrinking from the re- 


| sponsibilities that missionary labor involves. 


A little money—a large amount of self sacri- 
cing effort, aud a steady persistence, would 
work a wonderful change in these ignorant 
minds. The query arises: “Who is sufficient 
for these things?’ Let such as have taken 
thought, answer to the “Searcher of hearts.” 

9th mo. 6th. Yesterday I participated in a 
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feast, or, as we at home would say, a dinner 
party, given to the chiefs, head men and 
their wives, numbering in all twenty-four 
persons. The custom of inviting wives with 
their husbands originated with the missions ; 
at first the Indians scarcely knew what to 
make of it, considering their manly dignity 
was lessened by sitting down to a feast with 
them. They have gotten over all their scru- 

les, and the wives walked in with their hus- 
Caatls as bravely as if it had been a custom 
of their fathers and mothers. 

The hour of twelve had been designated, 
and very near the time they entered the 
room, dressed, with few exceptions, in clean 
and genteel garments. The head chief and 
his wife were seated at the head of the long- 
eat table, out of respect to his position. The 
rest were ranged as they went iv. I observed 
that in nearly every instance the wife sat 
next her husband. There was one exception, 
and he one of the oldest and perhaps the best 
among them. He has two wives, one of whom 
is the blind woman mentioned by me some 
time back. The other is much younger, but 
being in mourning for a little child, buried a 
few weeks ago, is not at liberty to engage in 
any manner of festivities. I might as well 
add, that this chief is most deplorably 


ragged; being the second chief in point of 


importance, one might conclude that he ought 
to make a better appearance; but to his 
credit, it is said that in the division of cloth- 
ing and rations he is entirely unselfish, 
searcely taking at times what he is en- 
titled to. I have often wished to give him a 
better coat. 

But let us look after the party just seated. 
Two habies have been dexterously turned out 
of the “ inevitable” shawls, and are ready to 
take their portion. Grace is said, after the 
form of the Episcopal service. Al] wait until 
they are helped. Roast beef, and a variety 
of vegetables, in abundance, are rapidly 
placed before them, and they eat respectably 
and with appetites. It is marvelous 
how fast the viands disappear. The onion 
sauce, prepared after the most approved re- 
ceipt, is especially liked. Indians are ex- 
travagantly fund of onions. Bread and butter 
and pumpkin pie, with an unlimited supply 
of ice water, completed the bill of fare. 

When all had partaken to satisfaction, a 
pipe was lighted and handed to the head 
chief; he drew a few whiffs, and passed it to 
the next chief, and he in turn to the next, 
passing by the women. When all had 
smoked, one of the company made a speech, 
narrating a legend connected with the settle- 
ment of Germantown. » To this two responses 
were made, and the thanks of the guests ten- 
dered to their entertainers. 
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the past two days. 
were about retiring with the wonder whether 
the old bouse could stand such furious gusis, 
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A general shaking of hands closed this 


novel and to me interesting entertainment. 
Three of those present had dined with great 
men at the best hotels of our eastern cities. 
The rest had knowa no higher honor than to 
sit down with their beloved missionaries, vet 
all behaved with decorum, leaving an im- 
pression favorable to themselves on the mind 
of every white person present. 


9th. The wind has been blowing a gale for 
Last night, just as we 


we heard a terrible crash. The office win- 


dow had given way, and was precipitated into 
the room, crushing whatever stood in the way, 
but only breaking two panes of glass. Be- 
fore that could be righted, the window in the 
adjoiving room followed suit, and for a time 
the wind had its own way. It was too late to 
call assistance. 
outside, which I had to hold until he could 


G. fixed some boards on the 


make a light and replace the office window. 
With a few strong nails we succeeded in the 


effort, but it was not until this morning that 


all the mischief was disclosed. I think it 
would have been the best thing that could 
have happened to the agency, for the whole 
building to have blown down. It is un- 
fit for the use to which it is applied, and 


should be either repaired or demolished at yg 


once. 

My visit among these people is drawing to 
a close Next Third-day is the time appoint- 
ed for me to start homeward. Many of those 
with whom I am most acquainted, call to eay 
farewell. I am strangely moved by their ex- 
pressions of regard, though they are uttered 
in an unknown tongue. 

I believe I have made some hearts lighter. 
I know my own inner life has been strength- 
ened, and its hopes enlarged. I have bowed 
with them before the mercy seat, and known 
true spiritual worship; have joined in their 
songs of praise, and felt that it was good to 
be there. The tabernacle of God is with men. 
His holy abiding is neither within this wall 
nor upon that altar, but with His people 
everywhere. They who have been permitted 
to enter His heavenly enclosure join with glad 
hearts in ascriptions of praise unto Him who 
hath gathered them, out of every kindred and 
nation—every tribe and people. 

J. R. 


eter 


THERE are many excellent persons who are 
alarmed at the rapid advances of science, who 


shrink with horror from her speculations, who 


fear lest her investigations may tend to weak- 


en the faith of humanity in the existence of a 


Divine Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 


and rob thesou! of its most precious treasures. 
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They read with dismay of the flights of specu- 
lation into which science soars, and would re- 
Joice if her realm were strictly confined to the 
practical pursuits of mankind, Such persons 
are illogical. A profound conviction of any 
truth forbids the fear that any possible in- 
vestigation can ever disprove the truth thus 
held. Truths can never clash, can never 
displace one another; they are all in perfect 
concord and harmony. All earnest seekers 
after truth, if but pure and sincere in heart, 
are travelling the same road, and will ulti- 
mately arrive at the same goal. Any one 
who peer to believe in a Divine first cause 
of all things, and yet shrinks in affright from 
the researches of honest and truth-loving men 
—such as all admit our eminent men of sci- 
ence of the present day to be—betrays a weak 
and wavering faith in his own convictions, 
and a fear, lest after all, they may prove de- 
lusive. “The more profound our belief that 
all things have their origin in Divine love 
and goodness, the more thoroughly shall we 
welcome every investigation into the manner 
in which that love and goodness manifests it- 
self, knowing that each fresh discovery must 
lead us nearer to the source of all truth, and 
must eventually coincide with the deepest and 
profoundest convictions of the soul. 


——— 








HOW TO USE A DAY. 


“The day,” says the greatest of German 
poets, “ is extremely long, if one knows how 
to appreciate and to employ it ;” and in con- 
formity with this maxim was the minute and 
orderly arrangement which ran vhrough his 
life, husbanding to the best advantage all the 
moments of each day. It was said of John 
Wesley, who accomplished an almost incredi- 
ble amount of labor, that “ when you met him 
in the street of a crowded day, he attracted 
notice, not by his band and cassock, and his 
long hair, but by his face and manner, both 
indicating that all his minutes were num- 
bered, and that not one was to be lost.” 
“Though I am always in haste,” he said, “ I 
am never in a hurry, because I never under- 
take any more work than I can go through 
with perfect calmness of spirit.” it is not he 
who works the hardest and the longest, but 
he who plans his work most wisely, and thus 
labors to the best advantage, that accom- 
plishes the most. As all our time is measured 
out to us day by day, that plan of life is the 
most perfect which includes within itself the 
most distinct and profitable employment of 
each day as it comes.—Religious Magazine. 





To suppose that the source of virtue lies 
outside the soul, in a book or a teacher, is 
like supposing that the source of health lies 
in the medicitie chest. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


What is more valuable in the present day, 
as a cementing bond, than Christian freedom 
between elders and ministers? I sometimes 
think we have too little evidence of the ex- 
istence of that true gospel fellowship, which 
it seems to me, the great Head would estab- 
lish in His church were the members thereof 
found abiding under the influence of His 
love. 

I increasingly see the necessity of those 
who are placed as “ watchers upon the walls” 
being united in harmonious labor for the 
promotion of Truth. If the fathers and the 
mothers are not found unitedly engaged in 
aiding and encouraging each other, how can 
we expect the children to come up to the 
work? How can we exalt the principle of 
love if we live not up to it, or init? But 
if we maintain the Christ-like spirit, meek- 
ness, gentleness, long-suffering kindness and 
charity, the sound of rejoicing will be heard 
in our camp, 

Too many of us are found dwelling at ease 
in our ceiled houses, neglectfni of the duties 
that devolve upon us as members of the 
church militant. The simple enquiry, “ Art 
thou in health, my brother?” would have a 
stimulating and encouraging effect when ad- 
dressed to a fellow pilgrim, who, perhaps, 
may feel that he is treading the wine press 
alone and that no one holds him in com- 
panionship. At such times, an evidence of 
the kind interest or concern of a brother or 
sister may be truly helpful. 

And now how is it with thee, my cousin? 
Art thou feasting or fasting? Well, no mat- 
ter which, provided thou canst feel that the 
Wise Householder presides, for He giveth 
meat in due season to every dependent child. 
My faith is some little renewed—not that 
there has been an enlargement known, but I 
have been permitted, graciously permitted, to 
feel that I am not cast off utterly, and see- 
ing the workings of the Hand, in the 
stripping dispensation which has been and 
still is Mary od me cf feel ft es de- 
signed for m , that I may be in as 
auehiai beviiie nothing, seeking nothing but 
the renewings of His blessed spirit, His life- 
giving power and presence, and oh, when 
this is graciously vouchsafed, may I indeed 
be found like the servant who watched for 
his master’s coming. During the long night 
season, my many cares have pressed heavily 
upon me, but my cry being unto my Heavenly 
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been helped on my way often to my admira- 
tion, and I can thankfully cckeaulaies that 
during the absence of my Beloved, I pre- 
served my integrity. I sought not after an- 
other beloved, but sat alone and kept silence, 
waiting, until in mercy, I was again favored 
with a sense that He was not afar off, but 
‘His hand was perceived as through “the 
hole of the door.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1871. 








A Friend of this city, now in attendance of 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, has furnished the 
following local information : 


Miami Monthly Meeting was held Ninth 
month 20th, at Grove Meeting-house (Har- 
veysburg, Ohio), the meeting-house being 
nearly filled. Besides the large attendance 
of the members, there were present with min- 
utes Rachel Hicks and her compsnions, Mary 
Jane Field and Dr. Edward Rushmore, Es- 
ther Haviland and her companion Phebe S. 
Haight, Edmund Willets and wife and Thom- 
as Foulke, of New York, besides other Friends 
from the east, without minutes, who were all 
on their way to Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Two ministers, belonging to the other 
branch of the Society, were also silent par- 
ticipants in the meeting. 

The word of comfort was given to those 
under trials and discouragements, and those 
seeking after great things were counselled 


rather to obey the little manifestations of 


duty, by obedience whereby their faith 
would be strengthened and they advanced in 
spiritual things. The exhortation of our an- 
cient elder George Fox, was also revived: 


" Hold all your meetings in the power of 


God. 

Allusion was made to the difference of sen- 
timent which has always existed in the Soci- 
ety, and it was remarked that this should not 
lead to censure, but that we should cultivate 
charity one for another. 

After the voice of supplication, succeeded 
by a solemn pause, the business of the Month! 
Meeting was proceeded with. James W. 
Haines obtained the unity of bis Friends to 
visit the families of Miami Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and to appoint some meetings amon 
those not in membership, within that an 
White Water Quarters. Robert F. Furnas, 
also a minister, was set at liberty to join 
James W. Haines in the visitation of fami- 
lies belonging to the Quarterly Meeting. Ed. 
mund Willets paid a visit to the Women’s 


Meeting. The Friends with minutes pro- 
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Father for protection and guidance, I have | ceeded in the afternoon to Springboro’gto ae: 


tend their Monthly Meeting on the 21st. - 
George Truman, of Philada.,-and Perry 
John, of Roaring Creek, Pa., in the prosecu- 
tion of their respective concerns, after at- 
tending Ohio Yearly Meeting, have attended 
and appointed Meetings in this section, which 
are represented as having been satisfactory, 


and some of them remarkably favored sea- 
sons. p J. M. T. 

—- - —~ OR -— 

DIED. 

HILL.—In Richmond, Ind., on the 17th of Eighth 
month, 1871, Rebecca Hill, in the 80th year of her 
age. The deceased had a birthright in the Society 
of Friends, which she bighly prized; the principles 
and testimonies thereof were dear to her, and, ac- 
cording to her measure, she labored for their ad- 
vancement. She was diligent in the attendance of 
meetings when her health would permit, and often 
attended Quarterly and Yearly Meetings in much 
physical suffering. Frequently during her sickness 
she made use of these words: ‘‘My work is done, 
all done ;’’ ‘*I want to be at rest in the arms of my 
Heavenly Father.”’ 

MASTERS.—At his residence in Millville, Colum- 
bia county, Pa., on the 14th of Ninth month, 1871, 
George Masters, in the @jst year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Fishing Creek Mobthly Meeting. In his death, 
not only his bereaved widow and near relatives, but 
the Meeting and neighborhood, have met with a se- 
rious loss. The unusually large number attending 
his funeral from the meeting house, on the 17th, 
showed the esteem in which he was held by the 
people generally. 


Tue Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
First-day Schools within Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing will meet in the meeting-house, at Concord, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, Tenth month 2lst, at 10 o'clock. 
Reports from the several schools, &c., and essays 
are desired, and must be sent in advance to the 
clerk, 717 Willow St., Philada. The general at- 
tendance of teachers connected with the schools, 
and such other Friends as feel interested in the 
movement, are invited. Information in relation to 
trains and excursion tickets in a ae paper. 

Jos. M. Trumay, JR., 
Emma WorBELL. \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet on the ar- 
rival of train. DesoraH Comtiy, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. Ist, Frankford, Pa., 3 P M. 

"= Camden, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Birmirgham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
4 Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
Richland, Pa., 3 P. M. 

** 15th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Byberry, Pa., 3,P.M. 
Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
Jerusalem, N. Y., 34 P. M. 
Junius, N. Y., 11 A. M. 





THE degeneracy of the Persians was at- 
tributed to their luxurious habits. A famous 
historian said that they carried their effemi- 
nacy to such a pitch “ that they even adopted 
the use of gloves to protect their hands,” 
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less she is content tosink a little in the social 
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* NURSING AS A PROFESSION. 

While much good thought and labor have 
been bestowed on the subject of extending 
the sphere of occupation for women, especial- 
ly of those not born to poverty, some simple 
circumstances have been overlooked. 

Nursing is considered, though an excellent 
and most respectable vocation, not one for a 
lady to follow as a means of livelihood, un- 


scale. Charity, which dignifies all things, 
alone exonerates her from that penalty if she 
pursues it. 

Now, is not this idea of nursing a mistake? 
It would surely be unreasonable to do more 
than ask this question: Can any one think 
it is in its own nature more menial than sur- 
gery? Could any occupation whatever call 
more emphatically for the qualities charac- 
teristically termed professional, or better 
known as those of the gentleman and the 
lady? : 

Let any one, or at least let a few persons, 
able to maintain their ground, insist on treat- 
ing as a profession any occupation that in 
itself truly is one, and it becomes one in their 
hands. _ This happened in respect to surgery. 
Is it likely it could fail in respect to nursing ? 
It is simply acting according to facts, which 
always succeeds; and than which, indeed, 
nothing else is permanently successful. 

To make any occupation a profession, one 
essential thing—though by no means the most 
important—is that some of those who follow it 
should be well, and even highly paid. It is 
important to notice that this is necessary only 
in the case of some. Even a very few are 
sufficient, provided the professional education 
and feeling thoroughly prevade the whole 
body. 

So in respect to nursing, that it should 
cease to be regarded as an occupation imply- 
ing a social position not above a certain level, 
doubtless would demand that a high rate of 
remuneration, and an excellent sell position, 
should be enjoyed by some of the body ; but, 
provided there were a common bond of true 
knewledge and high feeling prevading the 
whole, these more fortunate members need be 
by no means numerous. Their honor would 
involve the honor of the whole; and the lady 
who, well instructed in her art, and with an 
enthusiasm which should render ‘her incapa- 
ble of degrading it, should spend her time in 
the abodes of the poor, would find that the 
honor of the whole body was to her “a robe 
and a diadem,” and would place her where 
her social grade would not be tested by her 


purse. 

Any needful or desirable education would 
be attainable beyond all doubt, sooner or 
later—is, indeed, partly attainable already— 

























muneration. 
Whether or not such a rate of payment will 
be attainable and grow to be customa 
evidently depends not on any person’s will, 
or wish, or skill, or talents of any kind, but 
simply on the question whether the services 
to be rendered will be held of value in avert- 
ing death or restoring health. If the sick 
believe that, by securing the services of such 
a nurse as is supposed, their chances of re- 
covery will be materially increased, the re- 
muneration is perfectly assured. 





and would find plenty of well qualified per- 
sons glad to develop it. 
work to be done by well-trained nurses, also, 
that needs no arguing, especially now that 
medical science has recourse to fresh methods 
of investigation so numerous, so exact and 
complex, and demanding for their proper ap- 
plication so much time. 


As for the scientific 


To come, therefore, to the question of re- 
This should be large for a few. 


That the payment will be forthcoming, 


therefore, if the right nurse is worth it, I con- 
sider quite assured. But will she be? Will 
her presence by the bedside contribute im- 
portantly to recovery? 


This question, too, might be briefly dis- 


missed as one already settled. But itis worth 
while to go a little into detail on this point. 
The nurse—a lady in all respects, whose very 
presence, therefore, is a source of cheerfulness 
and comfort, and soothes instead of irritating 
the brain—will have been trained to regulate 
all the constantly operating influetices of air, 
temperature, light, etc., in the best way that 
medical science knows how to direct ; she will 
have the best skill in the final ee 
and administration of food ; will 

contrivance for securing sleep, and have a | 
trained experience to enable her to adopt the 


now every 


best method for each case. She will have her 
preceptions quick, her sensibilities acute, yet 
well under command, and will have learnt 
well how to be truthful, open, and honest, 
with a restless and suspicious patient, to con- 
trol and support a weak one, to recognize and 
calm the first commencement of morbid emo- 
tion or thought, and ward off, if ‘it cam be 
averted, threatened delirium; or to watch 
for and develop into sanity again the first 
gleam of returning reason. Above all she 
will not—as ignorant and coarse-minded per: 
sons not permeated with true professional 
feeling almost always will—attempt to inter- 
fere with and modify according to her own 
notions the strictly medical treatment. She 
will have her hands and thoughts fall of her 
own work, and will be quite sufficiently im- 

ressed with the much greater importance of 
f the doctor’s in a large 
number of cases, not to wish to interfere with 
his affairs. 
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But why should I enumerate the things she 
will do, when the chief thing of all will be 
that she will do her share to create a new art 
of nursing that will teach us all a little of 
what nursing should be like. I remarked be- 
fore how great an extension the means em- 
ployed in medical research have recently un- 
dergone. It is enough to refer to the use of 
the thermometer. Hourly observations by 
means of this instrument, or even more fre- 
quent ones, are found to throw a hitherto un- 
attainable light on the nature and progress of 
many diseases, and that is the same thing as 
saying that they afford an invaluable aid to 
their treatment. In-hospitals such observa- 
tions are made by the elder students and 
house physicians, but in private practice it is 
evident that they are necessarily omitted, ex- 
cept at the rare intervals of the physician’s 
visit. Hereby not only is the skill of the 
physician brought into bearing with fewer 
‘than the utmost attainable advantages, but a 

valuable resource is lost to science. With 
persons ever at the bedside skilled in observ- 
ing with the utmost accuracy and without 
disturbance to the patient all those delicate 
variations which disease presents, medical 
knowledge itself might be expected to enter 
upon a new development. I have mentioned 
the thermometer ; but the use of that instru- 
ment is far from including all the region of 
minute and continued observation on which 
the perfect knowledge of disease depends. 
And with the observing and recording pow- 
er at hand, in the form of a body of skilled 
ladies, new subjects and methods of observa- 
tion could hardly fail to develop themselves. 
The true nurse’s part, indeed, would be one 
essentially of observation, and, apart from all 
the benefits it would confer upon the patient, 
would provide materials on which the future 
life of medicine might base itself. Here, at 
least, there seems to be a sphere in which Na- 
ture,plainly calls for the mutual co-operation 
of the two sexes, to build up conjointly—the 
one as physician, the other as nurse, but with 
no unequal share—a worthy science of the 
healing art. If it be true, as I believe it is in 
some forms of disease, that the requisite min- 
uteness and completeness of observation can 
be attained only by means of a, more or less 
constant presence in the sick-chamber, then 
surely it is evident that Nature has assigned 
to woman this share in the task, and that, in 
performing this share, her place can be in no 
way inferior to that of those to whom the 
other portion of the work is given. 

There is yet another branch of the art of 
manping of not less consequence than either of 
those I have mentioned, and that is the pre- 
vention of the spread of disease. Recent re- 
searches have done much to give definiteness 


to our knowledge of this point, and there is 
no doubt that great progressis before us. But as 
knowledge of any kind increases, so does the 
demand for skilled persons to apply it. We 
know now, for example, very much about the 
spread of cholera, fever, and scarlatina; we 
know that certain methods, applied at defi- 
nite times and in definite ways, with sufficient 
perseverance and watchfulness, will go very 
far to insure the limitation of these and many 
other diseases to the person first attacked. Do 
we not want persons trained to apply these 
methods—persons habituated to their use, 
and capable of carrying them out in that ab- 
solutely complete way on which their whole 
value depends ? 

So far, I have considered my subject main- 
ly on its professional or medical side ; but it 
has another aspect, a social one, which seems 
to me of hardly lesa importance. First, it 
might prevent so much illness which arises 
from over-fatigue in nursing. No medical 
practitioner can fail to have been most pain- 
fully impressed with the frequency with which 
broken health in women of the middle classes 
dates from protracted attendance on sick 
friends; and this not from want of means, 
but from lack simply of persons with whom 
tosharethe burden. Like other things which 
are not understood, nursing is supposed to be 
a thing which every one understands, and ac- 
cordingly, when illness comes, utterly un- 
a women apply themselves to it with a 
zeal stimulated by affection to a pitch alike 
disastrous to the patient and themselves. How 
can over-weariness, which is fatal to efficien- 
cy in all other things, leave efficiency in 
nursing unimpaired? It is only ignorance— 
an ignorance fatal to innumerable lives—that 
fancies the reckless energies of unskilled 
affection are more available in the sick-room 
than in the other exigencies of life. Instead 
of diminishing disease, unwise attentions to 
the sick multiply it. The truly efficient nurse 
would never waste her strength, or (except 
in cases of temporary emergency) suffer it to 
be taxed beyond the point of greatest efficien- 
cy; and iu her necessary intervals of repose 
would afford ample scope for the efforts of 
domestic affection, which under her direction 
would themselves be rendered doubly effici- 
ent. Nor should it be thought that nursing 
such as [ have supposed would involve any 
interference with offices of family love. By 
relieving anxiety and diminishing fatigue it 
would tend to facilitate the intercourse of 
affection with the object of its solicitude, and 
set free the wife, or daughter, or sister, or 
friend, to render more fully that which she 
alone can give, and which in truth it re- 
quires no schooling to know how best to give. 

To put the case on the lowest ground: if 
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it should be thought that such nursing as sug- | “ which another friend of mine made use of 


gested would add too much to the expense of 
illness, the saved health of those who now 
vainly. strive by exaggerated toil to atone for 
lack of knowledge, alone, would more than 
make amends. 

Then, again, here is a profession, truly a 
profession, equal to the highest in dignity 
opened to woman, in which she does not com- 
pete with men. Different minds will prob- 
ably appreciate this fact differently ; to me 


on her death-bed, a few years ago.” The same 
words have so often been uttered under simi- 
lar circumstances, that we could fill pages 
with instances which are only varied by the 
name of the speaker, “If this be dying,” 
said Lady Glenorchy, “it is the easiest thing 
imaginable.” “I thought that dying ha 

been more difficult,” said Louis XIV. “I 
did not suppose it. was so sweet to die,” said 
Francis Suarez, the Spanish theologian. An 


it seems, on many grounds, economic and so-| agreeable surprise was the prevailing senti- 


cial alike, one of very great value. 


ment with them all; they expected the stream 


Doubtless for those able to afford it, a per-| to terminate in the dash of the torrent, and 


fect nurse education might absorb resources | they found it was losing itself in the gentlest , 


as large, and as long a time, as the complet- 
est medical education does now; but the 
highest attainsble pvint of culture never can 
become that at which the mass must be con- 
tent to stop. And for a satisfactory educa- 
tion in the profession of nursing, if sought 
with love by those whose minds were previ- 
ously well.stored, and accustomed to hearty 
work, it is probable no very expensive course 
would be required. Thus a door would be 
opened for the legitimate ambition of the 
young women of families not wealthy ; for 
the daughters, perhaps, of struggling fathers, 
who might see opened before them an oppor- 
tunity, in reward for faithful toil, of rising to 


_a/ station of honor and respect, and of fulfill- 


ing that ambition which is often so healthful 
a stimulus to sons, of helping, by their efforts, 
to advance the well-being of those they love. 
— Thoughts on Health, by James Hinton, 


THE BLISS OF DYING. 

The pain of dying must be distinguished 
from the pain of the previous disease, for when 
life ebbs sensibility declines. As death is the 
final extinction of corporeal feeling, so numb- 
ness increases as death comes on. The pros- 
tration of disease, like healthful fatigue, en- 
geuders a growing stupor—a sensation of sub- 
siding softly into a coveted repose. The transi- 
tion resembles what may be seen in those lofty 
mountains, whosesides exhibitevery climate in 
regular gradation, vegetation luxuriates at 
their base, and dwindles in the approach to the 
regions of snow till its fullest manifestation is 
repressed by the cold. The so-called agony can 
never be more formidable than when the brain 
is the last to go,and the mind preserves to the 
end a rational coguizance of the state of the 
body ; yet persons thus situated commonly 
attest that there are few things in life less 
painful than the close. “If I had strength 


* enough to hold a pen,” said William Hunter, 


“T would write how easy and delightful it is 
to die.” “Ifthis be dying,” said the niece of 
Newton. of Olney, “it is a pleasant thing to 
die” ; “the very expression,” adds her uncle, 
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current. The whole of the faculties seem 
sometimes concentrated on the placid enjoy- 
ment. The day Arthur Murphy died he kept 
repeating from Pope: 

‘* Taught half by reasor, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death and calmly pass away.’’ 
Nor does the calm partake of the sensitive- 
ness of sickness. There was a swell in the 
sea the day Collingwood breathed his last, 
Capt. Thomas expressed a fear that he was 
disturbed by the tossing of the ship; “ No, 
Thomas,” he replied, “ 1 am now in a state in 
which nothing in this world can disturb me 
more. I am dying,and I am sure it must be 
consolatory to you, and all who love me, to 
see how comfortably I am coming to my end.” 
—Fontenelle on the Signs of Death. 


MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS, 


“What shall we do about servants?” is the 
almost despairing cry in many a household, 
To get good servants and to keep them, is the 
great standing problem of the average Amer- 
ican housekeeper. It is to the woman what 
earning the bread and butter is to the man,— 
the serious business of life. When ladies 
compare notes on their domestic experiences, 
there is generally a tale of woes unnumbered 
under this head, She who is exempt from 
such troubles is pronounced happy among 
her sisters. The subject is so great a one, 
practically, that it has made itself a place 
in newspaper and magazine literature. It isa 
standard theme of would-be comic papers. It 
presents itself among the grave considerations 
bearing on schemes of immigration, and of poli- 
cy toward the Chinese. But above all, it comes 
up constantly in the household. Its difficulties 
worry the mistress,and make housekeeping a 
burden to her, and she sighs for deliverance. 

We have no remedy to suggest. If we 
knew of one, we might leave editing and de- 
vote ourselves to practical philanthropy in 
this line. But when we see no way out of 
our own troubles, it is wonderful what good 
it sometimes does. to forget ourselves and 
study for the interests of others. Now we. 
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think this subject of domestic servants is gen- 
erally looked at too exclusively from one 
side. The servant is regarded simply as a 
part of the domestic machinery. As a ser- 
vant, that is what she is—one of the means 
of promoting the comfort and physical well- 
being of the family. It is through her that 
the fires are made and the food cooked and 
the meals served, and the coarse and hard 
work done, which being taken from the em- 
ployers, leaves them free for whatever higher 
things they are capable of. A servant, as a 
servant, is simply a labor saving machine,— 
like a stove or a dumb-waiter or a sewing- 
machine. We imagine that a good many 
mistresses would consider an arrangement by 
which the work could all be done by mechan- 
ical contrivances, as absolute perfection. And 
servants are judged accordingly, by the tests 
. doing their work well, and making no trou- 

e. 

This is all necessary and right, so far as it 
goes. But there is something more in the 
case. Servants are not only animated ma- 
chines, they are human beings! They have 
the same capacities for being happy and 
miserable, the same desires and wanis, the 
same possibilities of goodness and sinfulness 
that the rest of the world have. Life has to 
them as to other people its sweetness and bit- 
terness, its hopes and joys and sorrows. And 
this, their human character, is of infinitely 
more account than their mere mechanical 
function, as serviceable machines. It is not 
that one is a merchant, or a shoemaker, or a 
farmer, or a servant; it is manhood or wo- 
manhood that is of importance. And in fa- 
miliar intercourse with others, we ought to 
be full of thought and feeling for the man- 
hood or womanhood that is in them. To 
make them mere instruments to our comfort 
and convenience, and take no further thought 
for them ; to use them just as we do the inan- 
imate fruits of the earth,—this is most un- 

You who read this, have in your house a 
hired helper. You are concerned that she 
make your food palatabje, your house neat; 
that she does not dishonestly take from you, 
or insolently annoy you, or lazily burden 
you. In taking care for these things you do 
your duty to yourself and your family. But 
what, by the measurement of Christ’s law, is 
your duty to her? Is it all included in four- 
teen dollars a month, with an occasional 
hal:-holiday, and now and then one of your 
cast-off garments? ‘Look at the claims she 
has on you. By Christ’s law, the strong and 
rich sre to minister to the weak and poor. 
You, probably, are comparatively rich in 
education, in religious training, in social ad- 


|» vantage, in opportunity of almost every kind. 


She is narrowed and pressed down by cireum- 
stance; she inherits the blood of a race 
crushed by poverty for centuries ; she had no 
education, compared to yours; life turns to 
her its bare and hard side. Isshe not one of 
those to whom Christ bids yuu pay what you 
owe to him ? 

You contribute, perbaps, to sending the 
Gospel to the heathen, and to relieving the 
od whose faces you have never seen. But 

ere is one who liver under the same roof 
with you; you are in daily contact with 
her; the opportunity for kindness is almost 
thrust upon you. “ But what can I do for 
her?” you ask. You can give her what 
every human being most needs, true friend- 
ship and sympathy. By tones constantly, 
and by words at the right time, you can 
show that you care for her happiness. And 
if you watch half as carefully for ber inter- 
est as you naturally do for your own, you 
will soon find ways for substantial help. She 
has needs enough, never doubt it, and to 
some of them you can minister if you are in 
earnest about it. She ee want teaching ; 
she may want books to read; she may want 
advice about her clothes, about her plans, 
about her family affairs. She is sure to want 
sympathy, the sympathy of honest friendli- 
ness ; and not only is that a great thing in 
itself, but it has a wonderful way of finding | 
out what other things are needed. 

Perhaps you lament that difference of re- 
ligious faith prevents your instructing her iv 
spiritual matters. But the best spiritual help 
comes not through formal teaching, but 
through Christ-like life felt and seen in 
others. You can teach unselfishness and 
love in acts and words, and no priest of any 
faith will wish to forbid. If you are wise, 
you may, perhaps, find common ground, in 
that which all Christian religions teach, for 
open sympathy and help in things Godward. 
But if that is impossible, you may help an- 
other soul toward heaven by the ministries of 
kindness and of daily Christian life which 
are better than any sermon.— Christian Union. 


—-------—n0m- 
PERSPIRATION. 


The amount of liquid matter which passes 
through the microscopical tubes of the skin in 
twenty-four hours, in any adult person of 
sound health, is about sixteen fluid ounces, 
or one pint. One ounce of the sixteen is 
solid matter, made up of organic and inor- 
ganic substances, which, if allowed to remain 
in the system for a brief space of time, would 
cause death. The rest is water. Beside the 
water and solid matter, a large amount of 
carbonic acid, a gaseous body, passes through 
the tubes; so we cannot fail to understand that 
they are active workers, and also we cannot 












fail to see the importance of keeping them in 

rfect working order, removing obstructions 
by frequent application of water, or by some 
other means. Suppose we obstruct the func- 
tions of the skin perfectly by varnishing a 
person cumpletely with a compound imper- 
vious to moisture. How long will he live? 
Not over six hours. The experiment was 
once tried on a child in Florence. Pope 
Leo, the Tenth, on the occasion of his acces- 
sion to the Papal chair, wished to have a 
living figure to represent the Golden , 
and so he gilded a poor child all over with 
varnish and gold leaf. The child died in a 
few hours. If the fur of a rabbit or the 
skin of a pig be covered with a solution of 
India couuae in naptha, the animal ceases 
to breathe in two hours.—Journal of Chemis- 
try. 





MY BIRTHDAY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year ; 
The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell ; 

Before me, even aa behind, 
God is, and all is well ! 


His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within, — 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


The years no charm from Nature take ; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 

And lips that find it hard to praise 
Are slow, at least, to blame. 


How softly ebb the tides of will ! 
How fields, once lost or won, 
Now lie behind me green and still 

Beneath a level san ! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng ! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song! 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air ; 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer. 

The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 
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Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflang heart of youth, 

Than pleasant song in idle ears 
The tumult of the trath. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 


Let winds that blow from heaven refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air ; 
And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 
And, if the eye mast fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 
Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 


Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn, 

And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn! 


—Atlantic Monthly, for October. 


tn dancecesepeiataiiiniatnadi dein 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
INVITATION, 


Whene’er, by earthly cares oppressed, the wearied 
spirit faints, 


And, in the ear of Providence, it murmurs sad com- 


7 


plaints ; 
The welcome invitation comes, in loving language 
dreat : 


‘‘Come unto me! ye weary, come, and I will give 
you rest.” 


‘Come unto me! all ye who toil; who heavy bur- 
dens bear: 

Come! and before My footstool cast your spirit- 
load of care : 

Take up My yoke and learnof Me: My ways are 
just and right: 

For easy is My yoke to bear; My burden it is 
light |”* 


Come unto Me! all ye who mourn; your sorrows 
let Me share: 
My strong right hand and outstretched arm are 
present everywhere ; 
Come! and be all your griefs assuaged ; all doubts 
and fears repressed : 


In Me, the :meek and lowly heart, your souls 


shall find their rest.’’ 
Let not this loving summons fall unheeded at your 
feet ; 
Go, cast yourselves in humble fear before the 
mercy-seat : 
There’s room for all—God’s heart is vast !—broad 
the Redeemer’s breast ; ° 
Go unto Him! ye weary, go! and He will give you 
rest. R. T. 
——--.469 
From the New York Evening Post. 
MOUNT DESERT. 
East Epex, Movuyt Dsgsert, 
August 17, ism. ¢ 
The tide of summer travel, which constanily 
surges into out of-the-way nooks and corners, 
has within a few years flowed towards Mount 
Desert. This picturesque island, off the coast 
of Maine, presents features of mountain and 
seashore scenery which are combined no- 
where else in this country. The adventurous 
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voyager Champlain, who, as far back as 1605, 
gave it the name of Mons Desert, must have 
supposed the island to be as bleak and deso- 
late as the peak of Bald Mountaia, which 
first caught his view, but this designation 
hardly does justice to the varied attractions 
of the place. 

The highest mountain on the island has an 
elevation of more than fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Its apparent 
height, however, is much greater, as, unlike 
most eminences of its kind, it rises directly 
from the water. The name which it bears on 
the chart of the United States Coast Survey 
is Adam’s Grave, the neighboring peak being 
called Eve’s Grave. These names, though in 


harmony with the designation of the town of 


Eden near-by, have been supplanted by the 
unscriptural ones of Green and Newport. 


From these summits exquisite views may be 
obtained of the varied scenery of the island 
and of an expanse of ocean bounded only ‘by 
the blue arch that bends to meet it. 

The changes that have taken place in the 


seen from the water at a proper distance, 
bears a striking resemblance to a schooner, 
There is a tradition that in the war of 1812. 
a British frigate fired upon this pictured 
craft, the captain mistaking it fora Yankee 
vessel. Through a deep tunnel in this cra 
the sea rolls in, forming a spouting horn, an 
at low tide adventurous persons sometimes 
enter it from below and climb to the top,a 
distance of fifty or sixty feet. There is dan- 
ger, however, of slipping on the wet sea-weed 
that fringes the rocks, and being sucked into 
the boiling surf. When the tideis rising it is 
a favorite sport to enter this cavern as the 
waves momentarily recede, only to dash up 
with more fury after the retreating cragsman, 
who is obliged to quicken his pace to escape 
them. 

The lakes of the “desert isle” are among 


.| the most attractive features of its scenery. 


Embosomed among hills which form in sum- 
mer a framework of verdure and in winter a 
frosty setting, their calm and silvery beauty is 
| the more impressive from contrast with the 
rugged grandeur of the mountains, Of these 


conformation of the island are curious to con- | sheets of water the largest and most attractive 
template. Agassiz, who has found traces of is Eagle Lake, so called by the artist Church, 


glacial action on the mountains, says it was 
once a miniature Spitzbergen, from which 
colossal icebergs floated off into the Atlantic. 
Indeed the bones of the great auk—a species 
of penguin now extinct in these latitudes— 
which have been unearthed here, show that 
when this ungainly bird wobbled along the 
coast the climate must have been frigid. This 
temperature may have suited the Icelanders, 
who are supposed to have visited these shores 
in the latter part of the tenth eentury, but 
the whale’s-blubber jelly and bear’s grease, 


which, doubtless, were favorite delicacies of 


their chilly picnics, would scarcely convert 
our American pleasure seekers to the philoso- 
phy of freezing. 

The village ef Bar Harbor, with its dozen 
hotels, which are really only large boarding- 
houses with limited accommodations for 
transient company, is the favorite resort 
on the island, and from it excursions can 
easily be made to the various objects of in- 
terest. 


But the charm of Mount Desert is its un- 


rivalled scenery and its bracing atmosphere, 
where the wind from the hills blends with 
the salt-water breezes. It is this delicious 
coolness which gives such zest to rambles 
along the seashore, through field and forest, 
or among the recesses of the mountains. One 
of the pleasantest excursions from Bar Har- 
bor is to Schooner Head, a bold mass of rock 

yjecting into the ocean, about three miles 

m the village. Its name is derived from 
a shadowy outline on the cliff, which, when 


who in earlier days was a frequent visitor to 
Mount Desert and never tired of depicting its 


charms. A partial view of it is obtained on#_ 


the ascent of Green Mountain, which slopes 
downward to its banks. A low ridge stretches 
along the opposite shore, and behind it is 
seen the massive form of Sargent’s Mountain 
rising in solemn majesty towards the sky. At 
ihe head of the lake are the graceful forms of 
the Bubble Mountains or Twins. There also 
is a silvery beach fretted with great granite 
boulders and fringed with masses of dark 
green wood, 
| A mile farther along the coast is an enor- 
jmous mass of rock projecting into the sea, 
| Which is known as Great Head. These cliffs 
, are among the highest on the coast, from Lab- 
rador to Brazil, and command a superb view 
of the ocean rolling at their base, with here 
and there a sail, looking like a mere speck 
on the vast expanse, and the mountains 
looming in savage grandeur on the shore. 


Such are some of the attractions of Mount 
Desert, which draw here year after year a 
goodly company of visitors, who, having 
once tasted the enchanted cup, return with re- 
newed pleasure to quaff its healthful, exhilar- 
ating’draughts. PILGRIM. 


Our much abused French and German 
cousins have an element in their home educa- 
tion of children which is almost altogether 
overlooked with us. It is that of the t 
brotherhood of man. To a French Stila, 
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“le pauvre” is one of his kinsfolk, as much a 
part of his every-day life as mother or father, 
enters into his most trivial plans. He is used 
to see his clothes, his meals, his very toys, 
preserved carefully and handed over to the 
pensioners of the family. Charity is not a 
seldom, gusty, impulsive liberality as with us. 
It forms part of the economies of the house- 
hold. The Germans, with less effusion or 
sentiment in the matter, act with precisely 
the same spirit. There are no people who, in 
a plain matter of-fact way, extend so much 
help to the needy or suffering of their own 
nation. Now this, it seems to us, is such a 
thing as Christ himself would have taught. 
When the poor are always with us, when our 
brother man, rich and poor, loved and hated, 
shares not only our money, but our thoughts, 
our plans, our active help, not as an enthusi- 
asm or sentiment, but as au every-day practi- 
cal matter of course, we shall have touched 
the root of the true “service of the Lord,” 
and may confidently wait to hear the words, 
“ As ye did it to oue of the least of these, ye 
did it unto Me.”—Editorial N. Y. Tribune. 


Ensoy the blessings of this day if God 
sends them ; and the evils bear patiently and 
sweetly. For this day only is ours; we are 
dead to yesterday, and we are not born to to- 
morrow. 







































FINERY FOR BABIES. 


When will American mothers show their 
good sense and dress their children plainly ? 
An underskirt is just as useful entirely plain, 
as with innumerable tucks and ruffles ; aprons 
soil just as quickly with all the stitching and 
ornamenting, as if without it. 

We should avoid all this useless work. A 
good sewing machine used to perform the 
sewing of plain garments is a valuable ser- 
vant. My sewing is no severe master for me, 
though there are six of us to be clothed. My 
children never seem to feel the need of tucks 
and ruffles, and as I join them for a ramble 
hunting spring flowers, 1am not constantly 
fretted about their clothes, for they are of 
goud, substantial material, not easily torn, and 
so plainly made that if soiled they are very 
easily washed and ironed: People say to 
me, “ What a healthy, rosy-looking family 
you have!” and surely we have. I think 
very few people ever felt seriously distressed 
at the plain simple dress of my children. 

I was very much distressed by one of the 
numerous children of a hard-working me- 
chanic coming to my door one cold, rain 
day, dressed in ruffled dress and apron 
shoes unfit for any child to wear, anda 
for a pattern for an infant’s tucked dress. 
told the child to tell its mother I never had 


cessfu 
the burnishing machines, which gave a beau- 


such an article, and hoped my good sense 
would never allow such a display. Very 
pretty they are, but there are so many things 
to be done for the sweetest and most helpless 
of all creation, that I should hardly feel 
justified in taking the time to make and iron 
such a garment. 


Mothers, try this plan of plain garments, 


and see if the little ones are not just as com- 
fortable, and if you do not find your labors 
very much lessened by it. 


Above all things, try to find time for a little’ 


self-culture, that you may be the companions 
and teachers of the tender years of your 
children.— Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 





NEEDLE MAKING. 
Redditch, a fair-looking, compact, bustling, 


clean country town, encircled by the most 
charming scen 
situated about fifteen miles from Birming- 
ham, is the great centre of the English nee- 
dle trade, and presents a striking contrast. to 
the black hardware surroundings of Bir- 
mingham. The first mills employed in the 
needle trade were driven by horses, and were 
used for scouring and pointing the needles, 
superseding the primitive method of wrap- 
ping up the needles in buckram with emery 
dust and olive oil, and rolling them to and 
fro under the workman’s foot. The earliest 
needles and the most readily produced were 
the “square eyed,” and after many fruitless 
5 “drilled eyed” needles were sue- 
y 


in Worcestershire, and 


manufactured in 1826, and in 1828, 


tiful finish to the eye, were introduced. By 
the burnishing machine the needles are 


threaded on steel wires, which have been 


roughened by a file, and are then hardened. 
The ends of these wires are then attached to 
a steam machine and the needles are made 
to revolve at an enormous speed with an os- 
cillating motion around the wires.. The nee- 
dles, previous to 1840, were hardened in 
water, and during this process became crook- 
ed ; the straightening of the crooks in con- 
sequence became an occupation for large 
numbers of working peo In 1840 a 
manufacturer of Redditch revived the prac- 
tice of hardening in oil, which was very suc- 
cessful, and in consequence the “ crook 
straighteners” raised a mob and drove the 
manufacturer out of the town. Eventually 
the revived process was generally adopted. 
The latest invention is the needle pointing 
machine which, however, is not as yet gen- 
erally used at Redditch. A grooved grind- 
stone revolving at great is employed to 
grind the end of each wire into the desired 
shape. To this grindstone the wires, cut to 
the required length, are supplied from an in- 
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clined plane. . By means of a disk surround- 
ed with India rubber and revolving slowly in 
@ direction transverse to the grindstone, a 
supply of rapidly revolving wires is applied 
in succession to the stone, and the disk causes 
the wires to revolve while being pointed. 

At Redditch and in the neighborhvod, 
8 000 persons, chiefly females, are employed. 
The wages vary considerably, ranging from 
36 cents to $1.20 a week for children, and 
$1.92 to $3.60 a week for females, and $2.88 
to $9.60 a week for men. A needle has to 
pass through 70 different pairs of hands be- 
fore it is finished and ready for use, and the 
variety of needles made for the different 
trades and professions, it is stated, may be 
considered as marvellous. The tailor, har- 
ness maker, bookbinder, felt worker, sail 
maker, saddler, glover, embroiderer, house- 
wife, and su all require needles of al- 


-most infinitely different shapes, sizes and 


lengths. Redditch is the important centre of 
the needle trade in Great Britain, and Aix 
ja Chapelle is the principal seat of this in- 
dustry on the continent of Europe, although 
the common qualities are extensively manu- 
factured at Lyons, and also at several towns 
in Normandy. 

As the publication from which the fore- 
going description is derived is quite recent, 
it may be regarded as presenting the latest 
improvements in the needle manufacture of 
Great Britain. If this be so the United 
States far surpasses the “old country” in 
this, as in other improvements in the produc- 
tion of useful articles. There is a factory in 
the city of New Haven where the whole 
process of making the needle is done by a 
single machiue, without the intervention of 
even one “pair of hands.” At one end of 
the machine is a coil of steel wire, by means 
of which the machine feeds itself—the wire 
is first clipped off at the required lengths, 
and then taken up consecutively by other 
parts of the machine, which punch the eye 
holes, “counter sink” the eyes, grind the 
points, and do everything until the needles 
drop out at the opposite end of the machine 
completely formed. They are then arranged 
in order, “heads and points,” by another 
simple piece of mechanism; and placed in 
papers by another. This is nearly the whole 
process except “tempering” and “ inspec- 
tion,” for the purpose of tarning out imper- 
fectly made needles. One of these machines 
occupies no more space than a small table in 
an ice-cream saloon, and each of them will 
make thirty to forty thousand needles a day. 
From this the readers of the Ledger will see 
how much simpler and more effective the 
American needle manufacture is than the 
English, which requires every needle to pass 





through seventy pairs of hands.—Public Led- 
ger. 





WHAr we do for ourselves, will soon be 
forgotten ; what we do for others, may be the 
vision to cheer the soul when the eye can no 
longer behold the loved ones. 


—————— 


ITEMS. 

Tae great tunnel through the Sierra Nevada is to 
be five miles long, nineteen feet high and twenty-one 
feet wide. Its cost is to be $15,000,000. It will 
permit the passage of the Central Pacific Railroad 
track, and a canal to supply Sau Francisco with 
water from Lake Tahoe. 


Tae arrangem-~nts have been completed for money- 
order exchanges between the United States and 
Great Britain, and the system will be put into oper- 
ation as soon as the 2d of Tenth month next. The 
rates are $1.25 for a $50 Postal-office order. 


New System or Tstecraray.—D. H. Craig, iate 
general agent of the New York Associated Press, is 
said to have perfected his new system of telegraphy, 
to the development of which he has been devoting 
his time and means for three years past, with re- 
sults that can bardly fail to effect an entire revolu- 
tion in telegraphy, by reducing its cost to a rate 
very little above the present rates of postage. It 
is claimed that by this new automatic system it is 
perfectly practicable to transmit with absolute ac- 
curacy, over a single wire, more than sixty thou- 
sand words an hour ; a speed more than sixty times 
greater than by any of the systems now in use. 
Telegrams which under the Morse system now cost 
several dollars will, it is said, be reduced to a com- 
paratively few cents, which, if true, will make its 
value almost inestimable to the press, the mercan- 
tile community, and the public at large. 


ConsTANTINOPLE is to be connected with the op- 
posite Asiatic coast by a railroad tunnel, consisting 
of sheet-iron double-tubes, under the water of the 
Bosphorus The tunnel is to be about 1,200 feet 
long, 10 feet in diameter, in the clear, and to be 
placed 36 feet below the level of the water, in order 
not to obstruct navigation. 


Tue Vexvus or Mix, one of the most exquisite 
specimens of ancient Greek art, has again been 
placed in the sculpture gallery of the Louvre, from 
which it had been secretly removed by the keepers, 
to protect it from the destruction threatened by the 
Commune, This work of art was discovered in 
1820, by a Greek peasant of the island of Milo, 
which wus the ancient Melos, of the Cyclades. The 
statue, troken into three fragmenta, was found in a 
recess about eight feet below the ground. A contest 
for the possession of this statue arose between differ- 
ent French agents at Milo, and, before the respec- 
tive claims had been settled, the Venus had been 
shipped on a Turkish brig and was about to leave 
for Constantinople. By the exertion of the arts of 
diplomacy and chicanery the statue was taken pos- 
session of by the agent of a French nobleman, and 
immediately sent to Paris. The statue was then 
purchased by Louis XVIII, who presented it to the 
French nation. 

Ir is stated that the ancient Italians who lived 
near the poisonous Pontine marshes of Italy, suf- 
fered less from fever than the moderns, as they 
wore warm and fleecy clothing, and that now the 
evil has been greatly arrested by flannel again com- 
ing into use. Laborers in such places fall victims 
in great numbers unless this precaution be adopted. 
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KENNETT. SQUARE. ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 


SWITHIN 0, SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Graduate of Harvard University). 
Principal and Proprietor. 


AUGUS ‘US 0, NORBIS, (Educated at Lewisburg University; late Principal of 


odstown gh School,) Associate, and Lecturer on Astronomy and Natural 
: - 
ELW00D HAR .D., (Ex-President Women’s Medical College, Phila.,) Lecturer 
. om Anatomy, TR Se bind Hygiene, illustrated by Mantkin, Shelotona, Charts, de. 


JOSIAH JACKSON, Lecturer on Physical Geography. 
JOHN G. MOORE, M:S., of Philadelphia, Lecturer on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, ce. 


B, G&G SHORTLIDGE, (late Superintendent and Principal of Kennett Square: Public 
Schools,) Teacher of Elocution, Reading, Grammar, &e. 


JOSEPH T. ELLIOTT, (graduate of Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College), Special 
Teacher of Bookkeeping and Penmanship. 


The Academy is largely patroniz:d by Friends. Send for Circular, which gives full particulars, with 
letters of patrons, notices of the Press, &o., &c. ; 


Boarding and Washing oaly $3.75 per week in the School, in charge of the Teachers ; or $4.00 in priv- 
ate families. Boarding, Washing, Tuition, &e , ge., at lower rates for the advantages, than any other 
School within a hundred miles of Philadelphia. The boarding is excellent, the is practical, 
and the Lectares (at least twice a week) illustrate the school studies most completely. .The School 
apparatus used for illustration is worth $2000. The building has airy dormitories, Bath-rooms, with 
hot and coli water, ani thers is a Gym asium to which $200 worth of new fix:ares kave been added 
during the summer. The Svhool is on the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, and has communication 
with all points by Railroad. 


OPINIONS OF PATRONS. 


Wasuineron, D. C., July 4, 1870. 

I have had two sons at the Academy of which S. C. Shortlidge is Principal, in Kennett Square, Pa.; 
during the past year. I am well satisfied with the progress they have made, as well as with the 
management of the school. It is pleasantly located, ina healthy region, and in the midst of a moral 
community, where there is comparatively little danger of the pupils forming bad habits or associations. 
I deem it an excellent school, and shall send my boys back to it this fall. J. J. COOMBS. 


Crarxss Ro, N. J., 6th mo. 27, 1870, 
8. C. SHomtiipes :—Esteemed Friend: I feel to embrace the opportunity of G.’s writing to sdy that I 
am pleased with the liberal support bestowed oa thy Institution for the education of youth, believing the 
efforts made for the right advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit the gratitude of the 
numerous p.trons thereof, and can say my son’s progress during the two terms under thy care has been 
traly satisfactory. With desires for thy welfare and encouragement, I remain thy friend, 
AMOS. J. PEASLEY. 


I take great pleasure in recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C. Shortlidge, at 
Kennett Square. Ihave had av opportunity for several years past, of observing the manner in which 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of the pupils who attend it, aud am satisfied that 
nothing is neglected which can farther both the intellectual and moral development of the latter. 

Cepancrort, Kensert Square, July 22, 1870. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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“aS uy From thé Philadelphia Press. 

Among the many excellent institutions for teaching in and near Philadelphia, it seems invidious to 
distinguish any ove. To those, however, who are desirous of placing their sons in a healthy and beauti- 
fal locality, and in a school the merits of which are wel] known to us, we can commend the Kenrett 
Square Academy in Chester County, Pa., under charge of Swithin C. hortlidge. At this school young 
men can obtain a thoroughly practical and scientific education, and be most kindly cared for. It is an 
institution liked by pupils as well as parents. 


’ Kexwmrt Sqvare, 12th mo. 30th. 
Swithin C. Shortlidge was engaged in the higher seminaries or boarding echools of this place and 
vicinity, and as a successful teacher and disciplinarian won a reputation. Having completed bis collegi- 
ate studies and intending to devote his time and talents to the responsible duties of an educator of 
youth, he will, I have no doubt, be fully capable of discharging his part with credit to the profession and 
satisfsction to his employers. SAMUEL MARTIN. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Kensarz Seuang.—Among the sebools advertised in our columns, we can from personal knowledge 
commend as excellent the Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, in Chester County, the Princips! of 
which, Swithin C. Shertlidge, a graduate of Harvard University, is a successful and thorough teacher, 
who perfectly understands the art of making school life agreeable and profitable to bis pupils. The 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary are situated in a perfectly healthy region of country. 


= 


From the Philadelphia School Day Visitor. 
Kennett Square has secu~ed one of the most promising Academies of the country. We take pleasure 
it to those desirous ef finding such an institution. The Priocipal—)rofessor Swithin C. 
Shortlidge, an A.M. of Harvard—is eminently adapted to his position, and promises to give his Kennett 
Schools a high rank. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 

Kexwert Sovare Acapexy.—A' tention is particularly invited to this new and excellent Institution, 
under the conduct of Swithin C. Shortlidge, located in one of the most attractive and healthy regions of 
Penvsylvavia. Mr. Shortlidge possesses the best executive abilities for an educational Principal. He 
came within six votes (in 1866, while a member of the senior class at Harvard University) of being 
chosen Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chester County. 


From Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ex editor North American Review, and Professor in Harvard University. 

I have known 8. C. Shortlidge at school and college for several years, and hold him in very high 
regard and esteem. I would esrecially recommend him as admirably qualified by education, experience 
manners and disposition for the offi e of a teacher, and as fitted for a place of large trust and responsibil- 
ity in that profession. 


Marswatron, Pa., 3d mo. 25th, 1870. 
S. C. Suornrimer, A.M.: Respected Friend :—My son having just finished the winter term of twenty- 
four weeks at thy sch-ol, I take this occasion to. xpress my great satisfaction at his progress. I shall 
feel free to recommend thy Academy to those who have sons or wards under their charge as an educa- 
tional instituti n eqnal, if not euperior, in my opixion, to any of the same character in Ce esi or 


eae From Thomas Hill, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
I confidently anticipate for him success and usefulness in whatever work he undertakes. 


‘ ‘ Have Lurwoop, Pa., June 19th, 1870, 
Mz. Snoxz.ines, ‘ Ds ‘ Just here allow me to express the thanks of my father 
and for the excellent care and attention the boys have received at your Academy. Hoping they 
will be as well pleased at the end.of next term as they are with this, 
- ; Lremain respectfally, Cc. FARSON, 


From the Philadelphia Age. 

Kesyett Squsre Acapemy.—In the list of Colleges, Academies and Schoo's advertised in the columns 
of The Age, we find the announcement of the opening of the fall session of this Institute, for young men 
and. boys, on the 3d proximo. It evjoys the advantages of a beautiful and healthy location, and is under 
the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, who graduated at Harvard University, and is aided by a large 
and efficient corps of assistants. 














